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hııllı İJunks of the Lyaree River. There Jinnahbhai rented the second floor 
H|}Hrlnjcnt of a three-story house, Wazir Mansion (since rebuilt and made 
İMhı İl national monument and museum), in the bustling cotton mart on 
NiMvtılmm Road stili cluttered with camels and laden with bales of raw 

I ItTi; sometime in the 1870’s Mohammad Ali Jinnah was the fîrst of seven 
t hllılrtm born to Mithibai and her husband.® Certificates of birth and death 
»vprı* not issued by Karachi’s municipality prior to 1879, and though Jinnah 
İn lııh'i' life wouId daim December 25, 1876, as his true date of birth, the 
lıhllıılııy officially celebrated throughout Pakistan, there is reason to doubt 
lU lU'iHiracy. Unlike Hindus of comparable wealth and social status, who 
ıvııııld Imve been careful to record the precise date and moment of a child's 
İlli ılı (or astrological purposes, Muslims generally did not concern them- 
urlvfiı vvllh birthdates and no records were kept prior to theîr enrollment in 
<1 |inlıllc school. The register preserved at the first such school Jinnah at- 
İMiııIt’d, tlıp Sind Madressa-tul-Islam of Karachi, notes October 20, 1875, as 
ılın İlli Ih date of “Mahomedali Jinnahbhai.”^ 

Al hirth, in fact, “Mamad” (his pet name at home) was “small and 
«t'iıl.." his devoted sister Fatima (July 31, 1893-July 9, 1967) recalled. “His 
’ e weighed a fevı^ pounds less than normal.”® 
ix when his father hired a priv 
11 nlphabets and mathematics, but the boy proved “i; 

, "jiositively loathed” arithmetic, and could n< 


llıııiıitılıhul Poonja’s business had prospered by the early 1880’s. The annual 
iıilıiM i)( Kiirııchi’s trade almost doubled since he had arrived scarcely a 
ıli'i ıiıli' fiırllor, climbing to above 80 million rupees. Jinnahbhai handled ali 
•iHİıı ı»( produce, cotton, wool, hides, oil-seeds, and grain for export, and 
MttiırlU’sU'i* ınanufactured piece-goods, metals, and refined sugar imports 
İnin Ilır' lıtısy port. Business was so good, in fact, with profits soaring so high, 
ilmi lıo hr'i'iımü a “banker and money-lender” as well for his customers. 
î irn|il(j' İNİmn’s prohibition against lending or borrovving money at interest, 
İMİMİ* İMg \viis c’loarly how Jinnahbhai made his fortune, and subsequently 

l'İHi İv İn 1887, Jinnahbhal’.s only sister, Manbai, who had married an even 
ınıiH- «nıi’t'i'Nsl'ul Kh()|a nmnod Pcerbhai and lived in metropolitan Bombay, 
iMiuM lo vl.sit, Mıunııd lovod Auntlc's witty, vivacioııs, cosmopolitan good 
Inıınııı, ıııul shc (n lurn udorcd her bright, handsome young nephew. “Night 
rtlli'i ıılght,*’ l'’ııliıım iTim’mborrHİ, Manimi told thom ‘'vvondorful talcs of 
ÎHlıU’» ıııııl ıhı- llylııg i'nr|H'l; of //m,v and dnıgıms.” Sho lıırcd Mıunııd İmik to 
Hnaılmv svilh lıcr ilmi N'i'iır, Inlrodııelng hini lo llu' greni elly ihııt wnK io 
















down Fleet Street, past Chancery Lane and the old Temple Bar, ınto Ae 
spacious Selds ot Lincoln's Inn, then stili bared by winter’s bite but having 
tlıe promise ot forsythia, lilac, and wisteria. Halt a century later, addressing 
Karachl’s Bar he recalled, “I joined Lincoln’s Inn because there, on the mam 
entrance, the name ot the Prophet was inciuded in the llst of the great law- 
givers of the world.”‘® It was a fascinating trick of memory he played on 
himself, for no such inscdption exists över the main, or indeed any other 
entrance of Lincoln’s Inn, not did it then. What Jinnah recalled seeing, how- 
ever, was G. F. Watt’s fresco in Lincoln's New Hail called “The Law Givers,’ 
depicting the Prophet with Moses, Jesus, and other great spiritual leaders of 
civilizaüon. A London tour guide or Inn guard must have pointed out Mu- 
hammad’s visage within earshot of young Jinnah, who possibly decıded then 
that this was the Inn he would like most to attend, For orthodox (Sünni) 
Muslims, of course, any human depiction of the Prophet was an anathema, 
heresy to iconoclastic İslam. Jinnah’s message to Pakistan’s young Sünni 
barristers was naturally meant to be inspirational, yet how could he admıt to 
them that the holy Prophet’s image had early inspired him? Subconsclously, 
therefore, he deleted the face from memory, “inscribing” Muhammads 
“name” över Lincoln’s “main entrance” instead. 

Young Jinnah was fascinated by the glamorous world of pohtics that he 
glimpsed as often as possible from the visitor’s gallery of Westminster s 
House of Commons. Lord Cross’s India Councils Art, passed after heated 
debate in 1892, sümulated the flrst full-dress discussion of Indian afiairs ın 
London since 1888. That aet introduced, albeit indirectly, the elective prin- 
ciple into Briüsh India’s constitution, thus serving as an historic thin-edge of 
the wedge of representative government that was soon to force öpen offl- 
cially dommated oouncil chambers throughout British India. Jinnah hunselt 
soon was elected as one of Bombay’s representatives to Calcutta’s Central 
Legislative Council and later served for decades on New Delhi s espanded 
assembly, where he played an important parliamentary role. 

The Liberal tide that brought 'VVilliam Gladstone back to 10 Dovvmng 
Street for a third time in 1892 also carried Bombay Farsi Dadabhai Naoroji 
(1825-1917) into Parliament. Dadabhai, who had started a flrm ın London 
and Livernool in 1855, was elected to the House of Commons from Central 
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Bombay 

( 1896 - 1910 ) 


Tinnah was enrolled as a barrister in Bombay’s high court on August 24, 
1896 precisely one decade after the Karachi country boy was flrst dnven 
past that Victorian palace of law. His richly variegated London experıences, 
Lpered by the traumas of his brief retum home, had made a man of ham. 
He was bereft of mother and wife; his most powerful ües to K^rachı had 
been cut with surgical finality. M. A. Jinnah, E5q., bome out of tte bitter 
disappointment and pain that shrouded his last few months, was launched 

“%o?BZbly°Is° for Jinnah personally, it was a time of tragedy and 
mouming. Bubonic plague from China reached that busy port in the autumn 
of 1896. The Black Death that claimed milllons of İndian lives m the ensumg 
deoades remained most severe in the erowded, bustling cMes of Boı^ay 
Poona, and Ahmedabad, at least nntil the ingemus Dr. W. M. Hafflane 
(1860İ1930) developed his vaccine in 1899. Jinnah’s preoccupation ™ 
cleanüness, scrubbing his hands many times daily at almost obsessıve length, 
seems to date from tUs pre-Haffkine era, when the only known antıdotes 
to the Black Death were soap, water, and whitewash. His lifelong obsession 


l'İH'i'sorı’s confîdence and support cam 
İM Jlımuh’s early struggles to establish 
lıtınband, and their circle of friends, 
lıavlng come through Lincoln’s Inn j 
Mıu'l’herson did for Jinnah’s legal car 
H'iııovud it from the humdrum realm < 
pliiU'mı of power and possibility. In 
rti'i'UNH lo Information long before it n 


“as a beacon of hope” at a low point 
limself. Auntie Manbai Peerbhoy, her 
ıssisted him socially, of course,® and 
ave him the prop^ credentials; but 
er what Croft had done for his life— 
f local competition to a more exalted 
MacPherson’s chambers Jinnah had 
ached the ears of penurious pleaders 


plnıldljıg through dim corridors of the court. Within a few months of 
İn \V()fk for MacPherson, he learned, for example, that one of Bombay’ 
MmnİMtnıcies (a municipal judgeship) was about to fail vacant. His res 
İl) llm nc)quisition of this valuable news offers a glimpse of young Jinı 


Ihınıılı sut for six months on the municipal bench, hearing every şort of 
(«•Itv rrlınimıl case, from charges brought against two Müslim “opium 
HHİMiiı” (rom Basra of concealing their dope under their turbans, to com- 
lıtHİni» lıy iho Great indian Peninsula Railway brought against riders ac- 
1'Min‘ii ol lalliııg to pay any fare, to accusations against ordinary Chinese 
•»•Hiıırn lor refu.sing to work on their ships while in port. Jinnah proved him- 
IHİI lulr ıınd l'eurles.s as a judge but found the Bench a much less attractive 
jMitİMssiııuııl ıjıo.spt’ct than the Bar. Was it the pugnacity of youth that made 
ınlvonn'\' ıııoıc' l'ascinoting for him? Or the lure of more lucrative rewards? 
l'tMiıc iiN w«'ll UN forluno went to great barristers, of course, and Jinnah 
İHUHi'd lor bollı. VVhen Sir Charles offered him a permanent place on the 
bmıı İl, llıort'lorc, nt Ihe perfectly respectable starting salary of 1,500 rupees 
K miMitlı İM 11)01, Jinnah declino^ replying, “I will soon be able to eara that 
♦MIH İl İM II Hlııgir duy.”® As soon he did. 

Ilu' dınvM ol Ilın l'Idvvardian era, coinciding with that of the twentieth 
lomıd Jinnah flrmly o.stahllsbed in his cho.sen career, eaming 
•HHİİKİi imomi'V lo i'OMl il ”ıi('w ollici',*' llo “sparod no cKpense” to fumish that 
*l»l)'|üiMl ıınd nlli'uollvp ( lıaınher," his sinier reeallecl, İn u nıanner which “any 





















■wrote it was “freakishly ironic” that "our doughtiest opponent in 1906” was 
Jinnah, who “came out in bitter hostility toward ali that I and my friends 
had done and were trying to do. He was the only well-known Müslim to 
take this atütude. ... He said that our princîple of separate electorates 
was dividing the nation against itself.”^® 

Jinnah had joined forty-four other like-minded Muslims in neighboring 
Calcutta, meeting together with some 1,500 Hindus, Parsis, and Christians 
at the 1906 annual session of Congress. Dadabhai Naoroji presided with 
Jinnah serving as his secretary. Old Dadabhai was too weak to read the 
address himself that Jinnah had helped write, so Gokhale read it for him, 
beginning with several quotations. One, from Liberal Prime Minister 
Campbell-Bannerman, called for self-government, “Good government could 
never be a substitute for government by the people themselves.” And as 
practical imraediate steps toward attainment of this goal, the Dadabhah 
Gokhale-Jinnah address “earnestly” called for employment of more IndianS 
in every branch of the Services to help eliminate the “three-fold wrong” in- 
flicted on India by retaining so many British officers 

depriving us of wealth, work and -vvisdom, of everything, in short, 
worth living for. . . . Alteration of the Services from European to 
Indian is the keynote of the whole. . . . Co-ordinately . . . educa- 
tion must be most vıgorously dıssemınated among the people—free 
and compulsory primary education, and free higher education of 
every kind. . . . Education on the one hand, and actual training in 
administration on the other hand, will bring the accomplishment of 
self-government far more speedily than many imagine,^^ 

Dadabhais speech replete vrith quotes from Morley, inciuded one 
equating “the sacred word ‘free’ ” with “the noblest aspirations that can 
animate the hreast of man.” Such were the feelings and aspirations animat- 
ing Jinnah as he celebrated his thirtieth birthday from the platform of In- 
dia’s National Congress. The speech called the Bengal partition “a had 
blunder for England,” but one Dadabhai hoped “may yet be rectified” 
through “agitation.” And addressing himself to the growing distance between 
Hindus and Muslims in the aftermath of partition, Dadabhai called for 
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league celebrated Home Rule Day, on June 16, 1918, with a mass rally in 
Bombay, at 'which Jinnah said: 

Lord Willingdon has said that the support of the Home Rule Party is 
half-hearted. My answer is this. . . . Your methods and policy are ali 
wrong. I carmot believe that even a bureaucrat is so blind as not to 
see it . . . they do not trust us and, therefore, are not prepared to 
allow us to take up arms for the defence of our own motherland and 
of the Empire. They want us to continue an organisation, which they 
cali an army, which is a sepoy army and nothing else, and they then 
turn round and teli us that we are not helping them. I say what Mr. 
Montagu in his speech on the Mesopotamia Report has said . . . that 
the Government of India is “too wooden, too iron, too antediluvian 
to be of any use for the modern purpose we have in view.”^^ 
r.ess than a month later, Gandhi wrote to urge Jinnah to “make an emphatic 
(Icclaration regarding recruitment,” arguing: 

Can you not see that if every Home Rule Leaguer became a potent 
recruiting agency whilst at the same time fighting for constitutional 
rights we should ensure the passing of the Congress-League scheme? 

. . . “Seek ye fii-st the recruiting office and everything will be added 


İl was one of Gandhi’s strangest letters and appears to have left Jinnah too 
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Amritsar to Nagpur 
( 1919 - 21 ) 


Armistice brought not peace but the sword of harsh repression and bitter 
dİNİlIusion to Indİa. Martial Iaw "Defence of India Acts” passed in 1915 had 
«UKpended civil liberties and ali legal due process throughout the war, 

IlKİlıin without trial, warrant, or stated cause. The Allied victory natu^ 
i'Hİly, expected to restore ali such rights and legal safeguards. Such was not 
ılıt' tuıse, however, for an ominous report vvritten by the govemment’s sedi- 
lluıı eommittee, chaired by King’s Bench Justice Sir Sidney Rowlatt, had 
|ıiNl hfon published, recommending immediate extension of the Criminal 









































Retreat to Bombay 

0921 - 24 ) 


Jllıımh’s withdrawal from the political stage in 1021 lef 
i'iıpied with the law. He poured all his energy and talent 
lind for the last half of his flfth denade devnted fimcsr» 





















llıo Executive does not wish to stand the searchKght of this House in enter- 
lllg inıo engagements of a senous character—I say there ıs absolutelv no 
JuNlification.”^ And to a bili proposed to require passports for entry into 
Hrİtish India, Jinnah remarked: “Sir, I think that ali regulations which im- 
post* passports are the biggest nuisance and the sooner they are done away 
wltlı thebetter.”^ 

in February of 1924 he introduced an important resolution that went to 
İl»' İKUirt of India’s struggle for economic independence, insisting that the 
gııvernment of India be allowed to purchase its vast and valuable “stores” 
lliKiııgh “rupee tenders” submitted in India, rather than only through ster- 
llııg hlçls ınade in London. “Although this Resolution of mine may notinter- 
i'Hİ ovory Mcmbcr of the Ilouse, it being a very dry subject,” Jinnah began 
Wi\'ly. “1 have no doubt that ^hen Honourable Members understand this 














































Congress. Then he returned to Bombay and prepared for a provincial 
League meeting, which was held on November 23, hoping at least to win a 
majority in his home town. But Chagla stood up and argued so effectively 
for the Nehru report that Jinnah adjourned the meeting without putting the 
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d. . . . One important fact to remember ... is that wen-known 
slims like the esteemed patriots Maniana Abul Kalam Azad, Dr. 
ari, Sir Ali imam, Raja Sahib of Mahmudabad and Dr. Kitchlew 
e given their full assent to the compromise embodied in the Nehru 
nmittee Report. İt is further to be borne in mind that even in the 
slim League a large body of members have given their assent to 
Nehru Committee Report. Mr. Jinnah, therefore, represents, if 1 
■f say so without offence, a small minority of Muslims.^* 
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London 

( 1930 - 33 ) 


Jinnah had sailed aboard the P.&O. Viceroy of İndia, leaving Bombay on 
October 4, 1930. As the fîrst stroke of noon reverberated from Big Ben on 
November 12, 1930, King Emperor George V, standing before his throne in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords, inaugurated the fîrst Round Table 
conference on india, with his message being broadcast throughout the world 
by wireless. Rays of morning sun filtered through the high stained-glass win- 
dows of that cathedrallike hail fiilled with the fîfty-eight well-dressed dele- 
gates from British india, among whom stood Jinnah, the Aga Khan, Sapru, 
Jayakar, and sixteen “representatives” of the Indian states, including Patiala 








This was a stage nıore glorious than any he had ever spoken from before, 
Ihe cıılmination, not simply of a year-and-a-halfs lobbying and labor from 
IıııH- a world away, but of his current political career. To utter a few adula- 
tory platitudes as timorous Sastri had done, to say nothing of substance, 

)i(! nlready had the need for “acüon” was electrifying enough for most of 
llUMiı, more than any of the princes who had preceded him dared, but Jinnah 
liiul a stili more powerful bombshell to drop in that hallowed hali. “In con- 
clıısion ” he said, “I must express my pleasure at the presence of the Do¬ 
minion Prime Ministers and representatives. I am glad that they are here to 
wllnoss the birth of a new Dominion of India which would be ready to 
ınıırc h along with them within the British Commonwealth of Nations.” Did 
ııııy of those who heard him dream it wouId, in fact, be Jinnah’s destiny to 

Certainly not Sir Malcolm Hailey, ex-govemor of the Punjab as well as 
nİ İliç United Provinces, the government of India’s senior consultative official 
liKhc conference. 

"As n whole the Moslems seem up to the present to be fairly well com- 
blned,” Hailey reported to Lord Invin from Whitehall. "The Aga Khan 
tIo(!.s not give them a lead, but professes himself wilHng to follow the 
majority. Jinnah is of course a good deal mistrusted; he did not at the 
ojîcning of the Conference say what his party had agreed, and they 
lirt' a littie sore in consequence. He declined to give the Conference 
Socretariat a copy of his speech in advance as ali the others had done. 

Hut thcn Jinnah of course was always the perfect llttie bounder and 
us slippcry as the eels whİGh his forefathers purveyed in Bombay 
ımırket.”2 


Tlıo conference reconvened in St. James's Palace on the afternoon of 
Monday, November 17. The night before, Jinnah, Shafi, and the Aga Khan 
lııul met with Sapru, Setalvad, Jayakar, and Dr. B. S. Moonje, Nagpur’s 
piH'sldent of the Hindu Mahasabha, in the nawab of Bhopal’s London resi- 
clenL'<ı on Upper Brook Street.^ They had achieved "a surface harmony,” as 
llıe Agu Khan put it, "but underneath there were deep and difficult rifts of 
scııtiment and of Outlook whose effect was bound to be felt.^ Nothing had 
i'imngüd. Jinnah and most of the Muslims wanted ali of his fourteen points, 
«nly halt of which Sapru and Setalvad were ready to concede, and none of 
vvlıh'lı Jayakar or Moonje wouId fully accept. 

As jlıırıah had hîared, the confcrcnco provcd ınuch too largc. There was 
illim oııly for llırc(“ uddo's.scs to lh(» first plcnııry scssion, .six on the next day, 
and fom- ou the tlılrd, 'rhti.se Npeeelıes were .so prolU. n'dıındunt, and rhe- 
loılcııl (hal lıılure sinlr'itu'iıİN \vei’t‘ nIjIcIİv IlınKcd by Ihe elınir (o no more 
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policy is accompanied by an announcement of satisfactory safeguards for 
the commıınities, most of the Moslem delegates will dissociate themselves 
from the findings of the Conference.”^® Kanji Dwarkadas reported that 
Hamsay MacDonald tried, by this time, to win greater cooperation from 
Jinnah during the conference by “casually” remarking to him in “the course 
of conversation” that 

WOuld be looking for distinguished Indians for appomtment as Pro- 
vincial Governors. The obvious implication of this suggestion was that 
“Jinnah would have an exceUent chance if he proved to be a good 
boy.” Jinnah at önce made it clear to Ramsay MacDonald that his 
Services were not available for sale and firmly rejected the offer which 
be believed was nothing less than “an attempt to bribe him.”^® 

Jlıniah’s legal acuity proved, moreover, at least as important a factor by now 
UN lıJs “unpurchasability” in helping account for the leadership he attained 
(»ver tlıe Müslim deputation in London and later över ali of Mushm India. 
Al tli(! end of the first Round Table conference, 

TİK) Müslim delegation was anxious to learn beforehand what safe- 
gımrds were to be incorporated for the proteetion of minorities. . . . 

A lotter was received by the Aga Khan and the delegation met im- 
ıııedlately in his room. Jinnah was delayed and the letter was dis- 
i'usscd and had been approved of when Mr. Jinnah arrived. He went 
l'lıroiıglı it and pointed out the fiaw where none seemed to exist-a 
(law lİuit \vould have meant the annulment of most of what had been 
cotıc(?d<*d. Ali were amazed. The result: Muslims secured for their 
ııut lon 12 out of the 14 points.^^ 

It,ı mid-january, on the eve of the conciuding plenary session of the con- 
the Muslims were therefore united in presenting their “last offer” 
lo tlıo minorities subeommittee, one proposing Hindu-Sikh and Müslim 
pııi'Uy lor Punjab and Hindu-Muslim parity for Bengal, but both reasonable. 
sııggpslloııs failed to win Punjabi Sikh or Bengali Hindu approval. Signifi- 
eaııtly. ncitber Jinnah, Shafi, nor the Aga Khan spoke at the conciuding 
plt’imry ses-sion. when most other delegates, including Shafî’s lovely daugh- 
l('r, Bt'gnm Slıah Nawaz, delivered congratulatory speeches of thanks to the 
jniiıuı niinistcr and their British hosts, optimistically hailing the work of 
Ihtı ('oııh'ri'uce as marking “the dawn of a new era.”^® Not so for Jinnah, The 
hopo İlmi had buoyed his spirils on avrival at Westıninstor two months 
cavlUa' had dlssolvod in ibc acid ol lormentlııg ınlsglvings as (o tho possi- 
hlllly of tvf'i' st'lilljıg llu' IIhuln-Mıı.sllın conllit'l. Ih' luu! scııL lor b'uliına 
uııd lıİM dııughlm- Dinıı lo livo wlUı hlııı İn l,oıul(in and bngan looking lor a 


und Tuble conference had, however, left Ramsay Mac- 
Itr to fıırtluM: this orstwluIe friend’s political arabitions. 
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that it represents the Muslims as well? ... I expect nothing to come out of 

“The discussions . . . during the past two months have been of value in 
showing us more precisely the problems we have to solve,” conciuded Plime 




























Landon-Luckmu) 

(1934-37) 


Jinnah retumed to Bombay in 1934, but did not close his Hampstead estab- 
lishment or abandon his City chambers. The next few years would be spent 
sailing back and forth between the two worlds that claimed him, seeking to 
parcel out his days between those basioally incompatible lands, and trying 
to keep himself attuned to both üme zones while living mostly in limbo. 

On March 4, 1934, the Müslim League met in New Delhi and resolved 
to heal the second majör split, which had fragmented the party one year 
earlier, when its acting president, barrister Mian Abdul Aziz of Peshawar, 
“fired” ali the secretaries and “attempted to transform the League into a 
party of his own.”» The Aziz Group, as it came to be caUed, met in Howrah 
across the Hughli from Calcutta in October 1933; it claimed legitimacy, but 
a month later the Hidayat Group, named after its president Khan Bahadur 
Haflz Hidayat Husain, bıanded Aziz and his followers "rebels.” Hidayat 
Husain had attended the Round Table conferences, where he had regularly 
met with Jinnah, Shafl, and the Aga Khan and had supported the unified 
Müslim demands. One of the resolutions passed by his group in 1933 author- 
ized the League Council to meet with Jinnah and the Aga Khan to discuss 
plans for "bringing about unity in the ranits of the League.”^ Aziz readily 
agreed to bring his group back to the League’s fold if Jinnah presided över 
a unifled party. Hidayat was at first reluctant to surrender his post as presi¬ 
dent but finally agreed to step down for Jinnah, remaining honorary secre- 
tary of the League. Jinnah was authorized by the council in March to set 
the date and place of the 1934 annııal session, but hc had already booked 
passage to sail for London cm April 23, ,so ht; coııkl incel witlı the council 
only on April 1 ıınd 2 İn Ncw Delhi. 

Jlnımlı wıı» glven ''1111 rathuHİıısllc tvclcoınıı" hv İliç rıırlv oılıl ıııeıııheı» 








Musalmans. 


Muslims are in no way behind any other commımity in their demand 
for national self-government. The crux of the whole issue, therefore, 
is: can we completely assure Muslims that the safeguards to which 
they attach vital importance wiU be embodied in the fnture Constitu- 
tion of India?^ 

Jinnah’s willingness to continue to wûrk toward a united national plat¬ 
form terrified the more pro-British leaders of the League like Sir Fazl-i- 
I ilişilin and Hidayat Husain, who joined with the nawab of Chhatari in 

pnu-â över the Arabian SeJs hoTizoİ. They met to form a "ParliaLntary 
Majlis” that was convened by the nawab of Chhatari/ but it did not prove 
vcry efFective, since they failed, despite Hidayat’s vigorous exertions, to 
C’onvene an emergency meeting of the Müslim League’s council to validate 
IİK* ııcw groııps daim to represent most Muslims. Old Hidayat’s strenuous 
































JINNAH OF PAKİSTAN 


ngtnen the Teague, bolster îts bargaining p 
contesting elections, Jiımah was authorized 
)Oilıt and preside över a new Central Pari: 


rller established by Congress, were to become Ji 
MİS in estending his power oyer the entire Müslim c( 
■fore late May that he managed to vin acceptance i 
ait Mııslim poliöcians to serve on his Central board, v 
mı in Lahore from June 8-11, 1936. Sir Fazl-i died 
limh’s foremost rival from the venue of his board 
ari’over, careful to court and win the support of lqba 
I.ıllıoi'c during the last week in May. 

Jirımılı took “ali the trouble that was possible in do 
,lt İlle Central Board is made as tmly representative 
dili iis possible," he reported, after his board’s flrsi 
İl od in Delhi with members of the counoil of the A11-] 
d vıırioııs representatives of diiferent provinces, wl 
İl piirpo.se” and spent four days in the Punjab recru 
ao. İn addition to Iqbal, that first list inciuded thre 
klstıııii Liac|uat Ali Khan of the United Provinces 




















Q to Congress and the British raj he might 
wers to any number of local magnates. He 
readily negotiatîng from weakness today aı 
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din (religion) alone could emerge as the unique stand of the Müslim 
liCugue. “No common principle or policy binds them” Nehru had taunted, 
ri'forring to Jinnah’s independent “pai'ty” in the assembiy. And for Jinnah 
dıis was as significant a turning point, traumatically triggered by public hu- 
ıniliation, as the Congress non-cooperation resolution rebuke he had sus- 
lulned at Nagpur in 1920. Only, then his was the secular rational leadership, 
.scüking in vain to reduce a “Mahatma” to mere “Mr.” Now Nehru had used 



































othenvise ” and ultimately “to devise measures for the attainment of full 
independence and invite the co-operation of ali political bodies working to 
that end.”3 

The week of demanding meetings at Lucknow took its toll on Jinnah’s 

continued to plague him. It was more than a month before he felt strong 
enough to respond to letters from any provincial lieutenants, including 
Malik Barkat Ali, the League s only elected member of the Punjab legisla- 
ture. “I have not been well enough to tackIe the various details that are 
referred to,” Jinnah replied in late November 1937, referring to Barkat Ah’s 
many complaints against Sir Sikander and his Unionist cohort. 

Sir Sikander and the true nature of the Unionist-League “pact” woııld 
remain Jinnah’s thorniest problem, for as Barkat, Iqbal, and others with po¬ 
litical awareuess in Lahore plainly saw, the Unionists remained precisely as 


not the 
İst chief 
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’JINNAH OF PAKİSTAN 
Nvvtjrci.' Mol-e than a hundred million rupees were expended annually by 
Iho British raj on martial pay, pensions, and Stores in the Punjab alone. 
Jinıuılı now felt threatened by LinIithgow as wel] as by Sikander. Fearing 
tlıııt eaoh might abandon him for perfeoüy practical political reasons, Jinnah 
dooidiîd with regard to a proposed flnance bili in Maroh 1939 to reverse 
lıhnsolf önce again, if only to remind these two how important his continued 

Sir, I oannot possibly approve of the Budget as it has been presented 
to us, because we have no lot or share in it. Now, Sir, the position of 
tİKi All-India Müslim League Party in this House is a very peculiar 
ono. Fortunately or nnfortunately, we hold the balance in the House. 

I( wo are supporting the Government, then I tbink the Finance Mem- 
lıor can safely pilot this Bili to his satisfaction and he can carry this 
Bili without a comma of it being altered. . . . Sir, in the past we 
have been following the principle that if the Government brought in a 
iMoıısııre which was reaUy for the good of the people, then we wouId 
«upport it. . . . But, Sir, I see now that that policy must be altered. 

. . . VVhy do you expect us, I ask the Government, to draw the chest- 
lllıts out of the fire on your behalf? Why do you expect us to continue 
to he .subservient on the specious pleas 'which you put forward before 
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.situntion” required suspension of ali preparations for federation, while re- 
tulning that idea “as our objective.” India’s princes had, in fact, proved 
roluctant to commit themselves to federation of any kind, -vvith less than 
lwo-fil’ths having expressed willingness to participate in tbe 1935 scheme 
thıvt was to have given them one-third of the seats in the Legislature’s lower 
lıovi.sc and two-fifths of ali seats in the upper house. Congress worked hard 
ut seeking to politicize States, to democratize their representation, which 



































JINNAH OF PAXISTAN 

İnirgain,” Mian Mohammad Shafi, junior reporter at the time, recalled, not- 
irıg tliat the ensuing curfew “temporarily converted the gay city of Lahore 
İTito il political graveyard/’®® paramilitary Müslim Khaksars were as hostile 
toNvard the Müslim League as they were anti-Hindu and anti-Sikh. 

As Khaksar unrest continued to plague Lahore toward the eve of the 
.si'lıeduled meeting, Sir Sikander phoned Jinnah in New Delhi to ask if the 
si'Nsion vvould not best be “postponed to another suitable date?” Quaid-i- 
A'/ıun’s answer was an emphatic no, but he did instruct the premier of the 
Pıınjiih to "abandon” ali “arrangements for taking me out in a proces- 
sİon . . . out of respect to the memory of the Khaksar martyrs On the 
nıorning of March 22, 1940, Jinnah quietly arrived in Lahore by the frontier 
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lunch I had a talk with him, which I had intended would be a short 
One, so that he could then tackIe Coupland: but at the fîrst opening 
he proceeded to give me an exposition of the Müslim League position 


very logical, and well argued £rom 
but there seemed to me to be no i 
his position, He appeared quite sal 












less decided not to 
for any alteration o 
jections in view of i 
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where he just landed. ChurchilI had not, after ali, become prime minister to 
dissolution of His Majesty’s Empire. 

; Committee of the Müslim League issued its resolution on 
shortly after Congress resolved upon rejection. 
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Daujn in Delhi 
( 1942 - 43 ) 


Jinnah’s position remained fîrm throughout the remaining years o£ World 
War II. He demanded no less than parity with Congress on any council o£ 
goverament and öpen recognition of the Muslims’ right to Pakistan in any 
future settlement £ormula. As Congress became more hostile and non- 
cooperative, the government o£ India and His Majesty’s government looked 
more than ever to Müslim soldiers and Müslim League leaders for the sup- 
port they required to hold India. Jinnah’s stock rose to new heights in Lon- 
don as well as in Simla and N'ew Delhi. 

Jinnah's political posture was rarely misread at WhitehalL “I don’t sup- 
pose Jinnah will want to seem less nationalist than Congress and therefore 
to come in under the existing constitution,” Amery wrote Linlithgovv, thank- 
fııl that Cripps was then ancient history and speculating on possible future 
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as a thoroughfare for U.S, help to China. . . . These are the cir- 
cumstances in which I am now threatened by visitations from Wen- 
dell Wilkie and Sberwood Eddy. The latter threatens to come to India 
in the hope of helping by way of mediatîon. My experience of peripa- 
tetic Americans which is now extensive is that their zeal in teaching 

most elementary of the problems with which we have to deal,^® 

“Discussing the American invaders in Cabinet this morning much sym- 
pathy was expressed for youAmery assured Linlithgow on September 1, 
“and a clear conviction that you must obviously refuse flatly to let anyone go 
and see the prisoners. On the other hand, Eden and others felt that it could 
only do good yom finding time to talk to better type of American and 

cially amenable to the influence of good champagne/’^? Earlier in the same 
cabinet meeting Churchili had spoken of “the preseni trouble as completely 
disposed of and as evidence of the fact, which he has always insisted upon, 
that Congress really represents hardly anybody except lawyers, money- 
lenders and the ‘Hindu priesthood.’ 

By September 5, the Home department of the government of India re- 
ported that excluding Bihar, at least 340 Indians had been killed by poliçe 
fire since August 11 and 630 wounded, adding that the “true total” had to 
be “considerably higher.”^ Poliçe had sustained twenty-eight deaths. Troops 
were called out in no less than sixty places, at most of which "they [were] 
stili out.” Some fîfty-seven battalions woTth of regular British army soldiers 
were used during that most bloody and tıagic battie of World War II fought 
hard against their own people inside Indial There was no way of accurately 
estimating the total number of dead and wounded in Bibar, since Britisb 
aircraft repeatedly strafed civiHans with machine gun fire. 

“I always dread a dishonourable settlement between the British Govern- 










İVinston . . . launched out on the Gandhi subject at önce. At flrst 
. . muttering away his dissatisfaction, but giving me the impres- 
ion that he was going to agree with a shrug of the shoulder. Pres- 
ntly, however, he wanned up and worked himself into one of his 
tates of indignation över India. I made efforts to try and bring him 
to the point that whatever might or might not be the best method of 
handling so peculiar a situation as the Gandhi one, the issue was not 
that, but whether you were to override your Gounoil and mn the risk 
of resignations. That point he simply brushed aside by saying that it 


But Gandhi 
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mendous ovation and cheering” as he entered the packed pandal.^® With his 
League ministries now running Bengal, the Punjab, Sind, and Assam, Jin- 
nah insisted, "This is only the starting point. . , , In the North-West Fron- 
liur Province . , . my information is-and it is based on very reliable 
sources . . . the Müslim public is entirely with the Müslim League. [That 
.summer a League Ministry under Aurangzeb Khan would come to power in 
Peshavvar.] Don’t forget the Minority Provinces. It is they who have spread 


Iho light when there was darkness in the majorit).' Provinces. It is they who 
were the spearheads that the Congress wanted to crush. . . . We have got a 
great deal to do. . . . Our goal is clear; our demands are clear.”®° 

Jinnah then reviewed the history of Hindu-Muslim conflicts from the 
(luwn of the century, after which he indulged in a blistering attack üpon 
(»aııdhi and his tactics, accusing the Mahatma of wanting to tum the whole 
of India into his Hindu ashram. He went so far as to suggest a new summit 
with Gandhi, however, arguing: '“Nobody would welcome it more than 
ınyself, if Mr. Gandhi is even now really wiUing to come to a settlement 
wilh the Müslim League on the basis of Pakistan. Let me teli you that it 
vvill be the greatest day for both Hindus and Musalmans. If he has made 
ııp his mind, what is there to prevent Mr. Gandhi from writing direct 
to 


"Jinnah’s speeches both in the meetings of the Working Committee and 
llıe .Subjects Committee (held in camera) and in the Öpen Session have con- 
flnned irnpressions that of late his mind has been passing through a certain 
proeess of change,” reported a British spy attending ali the League sessions. 

Ihoritalive The reason appears to be consciousness of power lately acc^uiTed 
m 1(1 of certain old injuries which can now be avenged therewith.” 


II(! has finally warned the British; he has expressed his profound dis- 
sutlsfaction with their attitude; he has urged Provincial Leagues now 
to place themselves on a war footing in preparation for what is to 
come; he has castigated the Capitalists and pampered the masses 
(on whosc sympathy and goodwilI he has to base his future strug- 
glo) by his rcferences to “social justice” and “economic reorganisa- 
lion"; he has tried to impress upon the Provincial Premiers the fact 
tîıat their own future lics only in following his lead and above ali 
he hıı.s, in order to .show his hona fîdes to the neutral woıld, extended 
un öpen and alnıost final invitatlon to the Congrcs.s to approach him 
for a «cdtIcırKaU if it so desires. liKivital)ly th<î ncxt stngc will be 
''pr('|iarıUloıı lor (hc lntwllal>l(! .stnıgglo” and after that the "strugglc” 
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Jinnah’s shrewd appreciation of Indian politics and the ever-shifting 
interaetion among its majör parties had never been more clearly revealed. 
His greatly overrated estimate of British postwar power, however, refleeted 
his far less sophisticated appreciation of U.S., Russian, and Chinese poten- 
tial for more rapid expansion. Anticipating that the war could last “another 
three years,” Jinnah ^isely urged his followers to “put our house in order” 
during that interlude. Ingenious strategist that he was, he conciuded with 
this wammg: “The fîght being inevitable, we must make our preparations 
flawless.”S3 

Nor was this shrewdest of India’s politicians unaware of how carefuUy 
his words were recorded, copied, and cabled the world över, to help trouble 
the sleep of ofEcials in Great Britain's highest eehelons of power. Openly, 
before the mass audience that listened to his presidential address at Delhi, 
Jinnah said: 

If they have got any honest and capable agents they ought to be kept 
informed in London. I önce more draw the attention of the British 
Government to this fact. It is a very serious situation indeed, and I 
inform them from this platform that the cup of bitterness, and disap- 
pointment—not to use any stronger language—at the shabby treatment 
meted out to Müslim India is a danger to them. . . . The Müslim 
League calls upon the British Government to come forward, without 
any further delay, with an unequivocal declaration guaranteeing tö 
the Musalmans the right of seH-determination, and to pledge them¬ 
selves that they will abide by the verdict of a plebiscite on the lines 
of the resolution passed at the Müslim League Session in Lahore in 


I say to the Musalmans . . . 100 milllon Musalmans are with us. 
When I say 100 million Musalmans, I mean that 99 per çent of them 
are vvith us, leaving aside some who are traitors, cranks, supermen 
or lunatics—an evil from which no society or nation is free. The way 
in which I see them now is that the phoenix-like rise and regenera- 
tion of Müslim India from the very ashes of its ruination ... is a 
miracle. The people who had lost everything and who were placed 
by providence hetween the two stones of a mili, not only came into 
thoir own İn a very short time, but became, after the British, socially 
tho most solid, mililarily the most virile, and poliücally the most de- 
elsivo factor in modern India. Now it is time to take up the construc- 
Hvo programnu) to hulld up this nation so that it can march on the 
patlı of our gonl of I’ııklstan. . . . Tho goal is near, stand United, 
pt'i'St'Vi'i'o ııml nuırelı forwni'<l."'‘ 








Korachi and Bombay Revhited 

( 1943 - 44 ) 


Jinnah’s challenge to Gandhi in April elicited a letter from the Mahatma, 
who read the challenge in the Daıon early in May. “Dear Qaid-e-Azam, I 
welcome your suggestion. I suggest our meeting face to face rather than 
talking through correspondence. . . . But I am in your hands. I hope that 
this letter will be sent to you and, if you agree to my proposal, that the 
Government will let you visit me.”^ 

Linlithgow’s immediate response was to ‘raise no objection if Jinnah 
wants to see Gandhi in jail,” noting with good reason, “I doubt the Mahat- 
ına’s move being wholly palatable to Jinnah.”^ Amery was less wılling to 
acquiesce, however, reminding the viceroy that he had refused to permit 
nthers, inciuding C. R., to visit Gandhi. 

Although Jinnah is a different case in some respects, refusal has 
hitherto been based on Gandhi’s past behavior and if we önce aban- 
don principle that he is kept incommunicado because of his responsi- 
bility for rebellion and must remain so until he disassociates himself 
from that policy, I feel that we may be driven out of our whole posi- 
tion, which is of course Gandhi’s object.® 

Bolh were loath, moreover, to deliver Gandhi’s letter to Jinnah. The mat- 
l:cr was to be decided by the cabinet, but ChurchiU had just sailed off 
lo Washington on the Çueen Manj with Wavell for an Anglo-U.S. joint 
i’hlefs confercnce codonamed “Trident” to coordınate operations agaınst 
Gt'rınnny, Ituly, and Jtıpan. İt was during this trip that ChurchiU felt he got 
to know VVavt’ll woll (‘iıoııglı to believe he wan the şort of man to replace 


































esolution. It is for you to consider whether it is not your 
ramme in which you have persisted that has been the prin- 
he ‘ruin of the whole of India’ and of misery and degrada- 
le to which you refer and vvhich I deplore no less than any- 

;ain the next day, but the much-touted talks had brought 
Nothing was resolved, and no forraula bridged the ever- 
etween them. “The more I thinlc about the two-nation the- 



































plied: “My meetmg with him had better be purely ofiBcial.”^^ Addressing 
ılıt! VV'ar Cabinet’s India committee chaired by Attiee, Wavell req[uested 
Huthority to choose his executive council from among India’s political lead- 
rrship, arguing that “there was a steady political deterioration and a worsen- 
ing in the administrative and the general position.”^® He reported that Gan- 
dhi at seventy-five was “a fairly sick man, who according to some reports 
could only think consecutively for a few minutes.” Wavell judged “Jinnah’s 
control of the Müslim League more uncertain than it had been,” reporting 
on the change of government in the North-West Frontier and the League 
troubles in Sind, Assam, and the Punjab. He also informed the cabinet that 
Jinnah “was not very fit, though his brain was as active as ever.” And since 
Jawalıarlal was stili in jail, he “could not say how Nehm’s mind was work- 
ing, but thought he was stili bitter and ... in the Congress he probably 
eommanded the political Left Wing, but not the industrialists from which 
Clongress drew its financial support.”23 

The war in Europe ended and ChurchiU’s government resigned before 
tİK' cnbinet could reach any conciusion about Wavell and India. “What a 
i'r(‘w they are for a perilous voyagel” the tired, frustrated viceroy con- 
Ibs-sı^d to his journal.^^ Wavell was, however, granted permission to con- 
vcrıe a conference of “Indian leaders” to help him form a new executive 
council that “woııld represent the main communities and vv^ould inciude 
('(jual proportions of Caste Hindus and Moslems.”^® He returned to New 
Dt'lhi on Junc 7, 1945, and informed his current council of the impending 
clmugcs. Almost ali of the Indian members of the council called upon the 
vlc'croy to make an immediate declaration of "complete dominion status” 

"Tlıfs is not an attempt to obtain or impose a constitutional settle- 
thü viceroy announced in his New Delhi broadcast on June 14. 
"(Il.s Majcsty’s Government had hoped that the leaders of the Indian par- 

Niıc, wlıich is the main stumbling-block; but this hope has not been ful- 
niU‘d.’'““ Members of the Congress Working Committee were ali released 
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Ouetta and Peshatmr 
( 1945 - 46 ) 


The aftermath of the Simla conference debacle was a governors meeting in 
New Delhi to help Wavell and Whitehall decide their next political move. 
Winter elections, most agreed, were now required, but the Punjab’s Gover- 
nor Glancy argued vigorously agamst any elections tili an economic plan- 
ning conference could be called to expose the potential pitfalls of Pakistan. 
“Unless the Müslim League could be steered away from the crude version 
of Pakistan,” he insisted, “there would be civil war in the Punjab; and im- 
mediate Central elections might consolidate the Müslim League position.”^ 
Glancy feared that Punjab Muslims would vote on what might appear to 
ihcın simply as a “religious issue,” and his concerns reflected Khizar’s deep- 
(’st apprehensions as well. Bengal’s governor conceded that none of his 
Inüding Muslims “could explain what Pakistan meant. In the last resort they 
ulways fell back on Jinnah, e.g., they said that Jinnah was satisfied that Pa- 






lalı seemed quite obsessed with Gandhi and his behavıor, rainutely exan 
ning and quesfciomng ali facets of his activity. 

When it suits him, he represents nobody, he can talk in individual 
capacity; he is not even a four-anna member of the Congress; he un- 
dertakes fast to decide the political issue; he reduces himself to zero 
and consults his inner voice; yet when it suits him, he is the supreme 
dictator of the Congress! He thinks he represents whole of India. Mr. 
Gandhi is an enigma. . . , How 


im? There 


id bittern€ 


and the Müslim League that the Congress w 
any length with two objectives; fîrst, to hammer down, humiliate and 
discourage the Müslim League and every method was adopted to 
bully us, coerce us and to threaten us to sun-ender; the second was 
to see Müslim League ignored and by-passed and for that purpose, 
they stooped to the lowest point, that they threw up their principles 
to the winds.^ 


Many of the ambivalen 
gered, as usual, by thoı 
and bitterness,” and what to Jinnah were the two most heinous objectives, 
“to hammer down, humiliate, discourage and bully,” or to “ignore and by- 
pass,” him. Whether it was thıough humiliating action or silent contempt, 
nothing could be more shattering to his self-image or more painful to his 
sensitivity of heart and mind. He considered it far better to die fighting at 
the head of his own smaller party-nation than to live in the shadow of so 
insulting an “enigma.” 

To fiil the League’s election war chest, Jinnah spoke again in August in 
his home city, accusing Congress of trying “by hook or by crook” to lure 
Muslims into an “all-India union,” and warning that “they look to the Brit- 
ish bayonets to perform the task for them and hence they resort to alter- 
nating and varying methods, flattering and hurling abuses, cringing and 
giving threats to the British Government. , . . But we cannot agree to any 
arrangement, which means freedom for Hindus and establishment of ‘Hindu 
Raf and slavery for the Muslims.”® His listeners donated över 300,000 ru- 
pees that day, funds vvhich Jinnah called the League’s “silver bulîets.” 

“The Labour Party is, of course, both by its conviotions and by its pub- 

the India problem,” wrote Pethick-Lawrenco to Wavoll in hi.s fîrst weekly 
letter. “I feel sure that my colleaguos will ivelcomo your ııroııosal to luikl 
elections, which I am supportiııg lo ihonı in u pııpcr vvlılolı shoııld bo omı- 
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deeply resented and vehemently resisted by Müslim world and Müslim 
India and its consequences •vv'ill be most disastrous.”^^ 

With Jinnah obliged to remain in Baluchistan, too weak to travel dur- 
ing the 1945 campaign, Liaquat Ali and otheı- Working Committee mem- 
bers of the Central Parliamentary Board and Committee of Action actually 
ran the Müslim League from its New Delhi headquarters and ticketed can- 
didates. Much provincial controversy, bickering, and backbiting ensued, 
especiaUy in Bengal, Sind, and the North-West Frontier. In mid-September, 
Sir Firoz Khan Noon had resigned his defence seat on the viceroy s execu- 
tive council to return home to the Punjab to campaign there as a League 
candidate, but a month later Wavell reported to Pethick-Lawrence that 
Sir Firoz "has not been universally welcomed, and I doubt if the Party 
there [in the Punjab] is as united and cordial as it might be. The Mushm 
League have always suffered from lack of organization as compared with 
the Congress, and if they waste their time in personal quarrels, they may 
suffer at the polls.”^^ 

“Pakistan is the question of hfe and death for us,” Jinnah told a public 
meeting in Ahmedabad that final week in October, stopping on his way 
home to Bombay to pick up a check for 200,000 rupees collected from 
Gujarati Muslims. "I had asked for silver bullets to fîght the election cam¬ 
paign, and Ahmedabad had responded next to Bombay which was a richer 
City. ... Ali Muslims believed in one God and were one nation. They 
wanted Pakistan and would attain it. It was their amulet, their charm 
which would increase their strength and glory. . . . The moon of Pakistan 
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Simla Reuisited 
( 1946 ) 


Masterful kader that he was, Jinnah marshakd his forces, tightening his 
grip on the sword arm of his embryonic nation throughout the negotiations 
with the cabinet mission. AH newly eiected Müslim League legislators from 
provincial and Central assemblies mustered in Delhi during early April 
1946 to take and sign sokran pledges “in the name of Allah, the Beneficent, 
the Merciful,” declaring their conviction that “the safety and security, and 















1, insisting that The iırst questıoû to decıde was me cr 
lion. After that Provinces might exercıse theır autonomy 
lion constitution and Proyincial representatives might brin| 
lia Constitution-making Body proposals for gı-ouping.”^^ 
pps drafted a new “points of agreement” document, which he 
'.d to show GandhL that evening, asking Wavell to tackIe Jinnah. The 
ma was living in Simla s “Chadwick” bungalow with Patel and Ghaf- 
an, but he had not come to any mission meetings. Cripps had hoped 
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Bombay to London 
( 1946 ) 


"If tilere is not sufficient power, create that power” Jinnah charged his 
l-enguc council in Bombay in late July. "Ali efforts of the Müslim League 

tıny kitıd from the Congress. The Cabinet Mission have played into the 
Imnds of the Congress. It has played a game of its own.”^ In 1920 he had 
lost faith in Congress. Then, more than a quarter-century later, he aban- 
(loiK’d hope and trust in the British, -svhose postwar problems and pressures 
obliged them to “play” into Congress’s hand. 
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or politically' if co-operation among Hindus or Muslims was lacking, Nehru 
argued, however, that the Müslim League was “not interested” in either 
Sûcial or political “advance.” Cripps next asked whether Nehru thought 
tliat if the Muslims could “be assured that a three-tier system would even- 
tunte” out of a constituent assembly, that might induce them to come in? 
Nehru said he thought the Muslims would come in anyhow “sooner or 
laterprovided that they felt the assembly was going to be convened. But 
fven if the Müslim League came in, Nehru predieted, it would not be to 
vvork harmoniously with Congress, but merely as “a step in a conflict,” the 
wûy it had done in the interim government. 

The longer Jawaharlal talked, the clearer it became to ali of them that 
Nehru and Congress would not be able to work harmoniously with Jinnah 
(UKİ the League—not in the same cabinet and probably not in the same 
t'onntry. Stili they tried, for another hour to convince Nehru that it might 

















ings en route to India. ‘ît is only when Pakistan is establis! 
and Egyptian Muslims will be really free,” the Quaid-i-A 
Egypt’s prime minister Nokrashy Pasba on December 17. 
vvill be the menace of a Hindu Imperialist Raj spreading it; 
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Neu) Delhi 
( 1947 ) 


As the new year dawned practically every one seemed to know it was time 
for dramatic change in Great Britains relationship with India; but what 

hrtiısted to say anything, lacking energy even to meet ■with his Working 
(’ommittee before January 29. “I hope that Jinnah does not interpret our 
Slul'c’inent of December 6th to mean that if he only sits back and does 
nolhing he will get his Pakistan,” Pethick-Lawrence wrote Wavell on Janu- 
nry 2, probably suspecting that his letter would be called to Jinnah’s atten- 
tlon. “ît may also be interpreted to mean a Provincial autonomy which 
woüld be far less to his liking. I agree with you that Pakistan is a quite 
linvvorkablc proposition.”^ 

Again on January 1, Attiee appealed to Mountbatten to take up the 
vieeroy’s burden, and Mountbatten replied two days later: 


I have thought över very earnestly ali that you said. . . . It makes 
ali the difference to me to know that you propose . . . terminating 
the British “Rai” on a definite and specified date; or earlier . . . if 



jıorpetuation, at this moment, of the viceregal system. ... T, decply 
approciate your offer to give me every assistance in fonning my now 
staff. I told Sir Stafford . , . how honoıırod and louched T wa.s that 
İKî should İlave offered to eomo to India with nıo, but I ınııdo it chnır 
to ilim that I Jelt the pre«cııc<' ol a man of İris prestigi! and exj>eri- 
ence eoııld not fail to mlııeo me lo a inen' fKuıv I cad İli ti oyııs of 
İlle |i('ii|ilı< İlli wııııl(1 lıi' ııt’gııllııtlıiK vvillı, ... I IVt'] it İn t'iiMt'iıllııl 
ilmi I nlııııılıl lir tıllınvrıl lıı Uy lıııııır im ııllrıı im I Irnl II rrıılly ıırrım- 
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organized with extreme savagery,” Jenkins wired on Ma 
Commissioner Rawalpindi believes that in his district alo 
5,000 casualties.”^*’ As Information flowed in from outlyiıı 
Punjab a pattern of “organisation and conspiracy” seemed 

















psychopa 


70rted to his staff that he considered “Mr. Jinnah was a 
,g ”40 jjjg viceroy had 

brought ali possible arguments to bear on Mr. Jinnah but it seemed 
that appeals to his reason did not prevail. . . . Mr. Jinnah had not 
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of mayhem counted approximately six Hindus and Sikhs for eveıy Müslim 
ınurdered. “One of my troubles has been the extreme complacency of the 
League leaders in the Punjab who say in effect that ‘boys will be boys/ ” 
reported Jenlâns, who estiraated by then that “Every British official in the 
I.C.S. and I.P. in the Punjab, including myself, would be very glad to leave 
it tomorrow . . . ■we feel now that we are dealing with people who are out 
to destroy themselves.”^^ The North-West Frontier was also ablaze with at 
least half of Dera İsmail Khan razed by “flames” that blood-drenched 
spring. Bombay was placed under dusk-to-dawn curfew, as was Benares. 
Calcutta, too, simmered in the heat of communal violence, which daily, 
grew more intense, fîred by rumoıs of imminent partition. 

Chief Minister Suhrawardy hoped to save Bengal the agony of a second 
partition in less than half a century by proposing a coalition government 
to his Congress and Forward Bloc opponents, advocating independent na- 
tional status for united Bengal. With Bengal enjoying the Virtual world 
monopoly of jüte and having Calcutta’s highly developed international 
port, Suhrawardy sought British as well as American Capital to develop his 
“nation’s” economic potential. “We Bengalis have a common mother tongue 
and common economic interests,” Suhrawardy argued. “Bengal has very 
littie affinity with the Punjab. Bengal will be an independent State and de- 
cide by herself later whether she would link up with Pakistan.'’®^ Jinnah 
would have welcomed the emergence of an independent, united Bengal 
with öpen arms; but Nehru and Patel considered it an anathema to Con¬ 
gress and Indian interests and feared that a unifîed “Bangladesh,” led by a 
Müslim premier, wou]d form closer alliances to Pakistan than India. 

Mountbatten found Liaquat Ali Khan much easier to deal with than 
Jinnah in that he was more like Nehru in his urbanity and relative reason- 
ableness. He met with Liaquat for two hours on the evening of April 10, 


how my mind was beginning to work towards a solution. ... I 
started off with Pakistan and complete partition of the Punjab and 
Bengal and Assam. I told him that I had no doubt that the Indian 
leaders and their peoples were in such an hysterical condition that 
they wouId ali gladly agree to my arranging their suicide in this way. 
He nodded his head, and said ‘T am afraid everybody will agree to 

































nounced plan almost led to a fîght between Nehru and Liaquat över Jawa- 
harlal’s appomtment of his sister, Madame Pandit, to be an ambassador; at 
vvhich point Mountbatten shouted, “Gentlemen, what hopes have we of 
getting a peaceable partition if the fîrst discussion leads to such a disgrace- 
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Karachı-'Takistan Zindabad’’ 
( 1947 ) 


On June 20, 1947, members of the Bengal legislative assembly voted for 
partition of their province by a large majority. Three days later the Punjabi 
assembly members opted for a similar Caesarian solutîon to the communal 
problem that had burned much of Lahore and Amritsar to the ground. 
Sind’s legislature also voted, 33 to 20, to join Pakistan. “Thus we can ııow 
look upon the creation of Pakistan on the 15th August as legally decided 
upon,” Mountbatten reported on June 27.^ 

Jinnah was invited into the viceroy’s ofBce that day to sit with Nehru 

which addıessed itself to the creation of boundary commissions, Four high 
court judges, two chosen by Congress and two by the League were to sit on 
each commission for partitioning the Punjab and Bengal. Jinnah suggested 
Britain s distinguished barrister, Sir Cyril RadcIiffe, to chair those boundary 
commissions. Radcliffe, who had never even visited India and expressed no 
known opinions on its problems was unanimously accepted and would soon 
decide the destiny of millions of Hindus, Sikhs, and Muslims by the pow(ir 
of his repeatedly required casting vote. Nehru suhsequentlv expressed gravo 
misgivings about Radcliffe because of his close Conservative associations, 
and he urged that the federal court serve instead as final arbitrator, bul: 
Jinnah was adamantly opposed. Radcliffe reached New Delhi on July H, 
giving him precısely five weeks to draw new national boıındaries acro-sfi 
whose lines, bltterly disputed by both countries, appımîmately 10 ınillJoıı 
refugees wouId run terrified in opposite directions. 

Separate committees went to work to partition tho anny and olhcr clc- 




the Coınmonwealth the world över. It v^^as clearly the only rank vvoıthy of 
a Quaid-i-Azam. And it seemed a fitting first and only position for him to 
hold in the nation he had sired. 

"It will be remembered that I reported to the Cabinet Committee that 
Nehru had put in writing a request to me to remain on as the Govemor 
General of India,” Mountbatten wrote on July 4. "Before I went to London 
Jinnah said that although he thought two Governor Generals ■would be bet- 
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well as follow his every word, “in this division it was impossible to avoid 
the question of minorities being in one Dominion or the other.” 

Now that was unavoidable. There is no other solution. Now what 
shall we do? Now, if we want to make this great State of Pakistan 
happy and prosperous we should wholly and solely concentrate on 
the vvell-being of the people, and especiaUy of the masses and the 
poor. If you will work in co-operation, forgetting the past, burying 
the hatchet you are bound to succeed. If you change your past and 
work together in a spirit that everyone of you, no matter to what 
community he belongs, no matter what relations he had with you in 
the past, no matter what is his colour, caste or creed, is Brst, second 
and last a Citizen of this State wîth equal rights, privileges and ob- 
ligations, there will be no end to the progress you will make. 

I cannot emphasise it too much. ■We should begin to work in that 
spirit and in course of time ali these angularities of the majority and 
minority communities, the Hindu community and the Müslim com¬ 
munity—because even as regards Muslims you have Pathans, Punjabîs, 
Shias, Sunnis and so on and among the Hindus you have Brahmins, 
Vashnavas, Khatris, also Bengalees, Madrasis, and so on—will vanish. 
Indeed if you ask me this has been the biggest hindrance in the way 
of India to attain the freedom and independence and but for this we 
would have been free peoples long long ago.^^ 

What a remarkable reversal it was, as though he had been transformed 
overnight önce again into the old “Ambassador of Hindu-Muslim Unity” 
that Sarojini Naidu loved, His mind was racing too swiftly for logical co- 
herence, almost freely associating as he rambled extemporaneously. Was 
it, in fact, över now? Or ^vas it ali just about to begin? 

You are free; you are free to go to your temples, you are free to go 
to your mosques or to any other place of worship in this State of 
Pakistan. . . . You may belong to any religion or caste or creed— 
that has nothing to do with the Business of the State. . . . We are 
starting in the days when there is no discrimination, no distinction 
between one community and another, no discrimination between one 
caste or creed and another. We are starting Avith this fundamental 
principle that we are ali citizens and equal citizens of one State. The 
poopİG of England in course of time had to face the realities of the 

pluced ııpon tlıoın by tht- govorniTiont, , . . Today, you might say 
wUh jııstlc’t' tlıııl Hoınım (]u!İıolit.’.s nnd Proto.slaııts do not what 

Ikü.dtl .\llnuon).rr/<7lL^NMllnı^"^ ^ 









































signed hy the three India Commandersdn-Chief 
dispel the impression, in the minds of the Pakistan 
India had planned dıe sending of mılıtary assıstan 
fore the tribal invasion began. ... I then went ( 
the whole position of Junagadh . . . and of Kash: 
used the same arguments as I later expanded to Ji 
in the afternoon. The hürden of Liaquat’s reply w 
rajah had . . . brought about a serious sitnatior 
Hindus, and in particular his State forces, to mass 
ticularly ın, and across the border of, Jammu. 



































I found the Quaid- 
shockingly thin an( 
his appearance thal 


ve got stomach trouble and exhaustion duo to o 
or forty years I have worked for 14 lıours a 
what discaso was. Ilovvever, foı- tİK' lasl IVvv ; 
ing annual ııttacks of fuvor and cough. My doc 
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staS and luggage arrived at Quetta airport and were ready to take ofE by 
2:00 P.M, on September 11. 1948. “As his stretcher was taken into the Vi- 
king’s cabin,” Fatima recalled, “the pilot and crew lined up and saluted him. 
He in turn lifted his hand feebiy. ... A bed had been improvised in the 
front cabin and I sat with him, along with Dr. Mistry. . . . Oxygen cylin- 
ders and a gas mask weıe ready. . . . After about two hours flying, we 
landed at the Air Force base at Mauripur at 4:15 pm. Here he had landed 
just över a year ago, full of hope and confldence that he wouId help build 
Pakistan into a great nation. Then thousands had thronged to weIcome him. 
But today, as instructed . . . there was no One at the airport. Colonel 
Knowles . . . greeted us as we came out of the plane.”” KnowIes was Jin- 
nah's military secretary and had brought the army ambulance into which 
the governor-general was oarried on his stretcher. Fatima and a Quetta 
nurse, Sister Dunham, sat inside the reai' of the ambulance with Jinnah, 
while the doctors followed in the govemor-general’s new Cadillac limousine. 

“After we had covered about four or five miles, the ambulance coughed 
and came to a sudden stop. Five minutes later,” Fatima reported, “I got out 
only to be told that it had run out of petrol, but the driver was also fldget- 
ing wlth the engine . . . there was no breeze, and the humid heat was op- 
pressive. To add to his disoomfort, scores of flies buzzed around his face, 
and he did not have the strength to brush them away. . . . Sister Dunham 
and I fanned him in turns, svaiting for another ambulance to arrive. . . . 
Every minute was an eternity of agony. He could not be shifted to the 
Cadillac as it was not big enough for the stretcher.”^' 

"Wondering what had happened,” mote Bakhsh, “I got out and fonnd 
that there had been a breakdovra due to engine trouble. The driver assured 
us that he would soon put it right, but he flddled with the engine for about 
twenty minutes, and the ambulance would not start. Miss Jinnah sent the 
Military Secretary to fetch another ambulance. Dr. Mistry went with him. 
... I examined him [Jinnah] and was horriiied to fînd his pulse becoming 
weaker and irregular. I ran . . . and brought back a thermos flask contain- 
ing hot tea. Miss Jinnah quickly gave him a cup. . . . What a catastrophe 
it, having survived the air journey, he were to die by the road-side,””^® 

İt was a lonely stretch of highway leading south toward Karachi. 
“Nearby stood hundreds of huts belonging to the refugees,” noted Faüma, 
“who went about their business, not knowing that their Quaid, who had 
given them a homolancl, wa.s in their midst, lying helpless, Caıs honked 
their wny pnst, Inıses and Inıck.s rumhled by, and we stood there im- 
mobilizc'd in un uıııhnlımci' tlınt relnsccl lo movc un indi. . . ^ We waited 
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